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ABSTRACT 


THE  EUOLUTION  OF  OPERfiT I ONfiL  RRT— THE  RECONQUEST  OF  BURHR,  1913-1915 
by  HRJ  Don  T.  Riley,  (JSR,  11  pages. 

This  sonograph  exaelnes  the  evolution  and  practice  of 
operational  art.  The  campaign  for  the  reconqueet  of  Bursa  in  1913- 
1915  as  conducted  by  LTG  Uitlias  J.  SI  is  shlle  in  cossand  of 
Fourteenth  Rrsy  Is  analyzed.  The  intent  of  the  sonograph  is  to 
evaluate  theory  in  light  of  historical  evidence,  eith  operational 
art  as  the  focus.  The  analysis  reveals  the  i sport ance  of 
establishing  a  clear  operational  ais  and  of  balancing  the  ais  eith 
seane,  says,  and  risk. 

The  Bursa  caspaign  is  analyzed  to  ansoer  tso  questions:  shat 
does  the  caspaign  suggest  about  the  euolutian  of  the  operational  art 
and  ehat  does  it  suggest  about  the  relationship  betseen  the  theory 
and  practice  of  operational  art?  The  tso  sajor  operations  of 
Fourteenth  Bray's  caspaign  are  described  ond  analyzed.  51  is  set  the 
ais  of  Fourteenth  Rrsy  in  both  the  Isphal-Kohisa  and  Irrasaddy 
operations  as  the  destruction  of  the  sain  enesy  force.  To  attain 
this  ais  SI  is  stretched  his  aeons  to  the  liait,  eaployed  sound  yet 
innovative  eaye,  and  accepted  necessary  risk.  The  analysis  includes 
a  discussion  of  Slis's  application  of  certain  theoretical  aspects  of 
operational  art.  These  include  center  of  gravity;  decisive  and 
objective  points;  interrelation  of  offense  and  defense;  decisive 
battle;  use  of  saneuver  to  create  a  force  superiority;  and 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  act ivit ies. - 4- 

v> 

The  conclusion  on  evolutionary  aspects  shoss  hoe  airpoeer  was 
fully  exploited  and  integrated  into  an  overall  caspaign  plan. 
Rirposer  sas  used  for  sassive  resupply  and  reinforcesent , 
reconnaissance,  close  support  of  saneuver  forces,  and  interdiction 
of  supply  lines. 

Concerning  the  practice  of  operational  art,  orientation  on  the 
sain  enesy  force  is  shown  to  be  central.  Also,  successful 
operational  art  entails  taking  lisited  seans  and  stretching  the* 
with  sound  operational  set hods.  In  this,  logistics  and  operations 

ore  inseperable.  Furthersore,  a  keen  sense  of  the  differences  ond 
interrelationship  of  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  activites 
is  Important  to  operational  success.  Finally,  sorale  is  shown  to  be 
an  i sport ant  aspect  in  the  balance  of  alas,  seons,  ways,  and  risks. 
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I.  .  UtTRQttUCTIQH 

In  1942  the  Allied  forces  in  Burea  cere  In  full  retreat  in  the 
face  of  the  Japanese  inuasion  of  Southeast  Asia.  By  Hay  1942  Bureo 
Corps  (coeeanded  since  (larch  of  that  year  by  LTG  Uilliae  J.  Slit) 
had  been  driuen  out  of  Burea  into  lephal  of  Assae  (see  cap  at  Enel 
1).  This  paper  analyzes  the  caepoign  for  the  reconquest  of  Burea  in 
1943-45  as  conducted  by  Site  chile  he  eas  In  coeeand  of  Fourteenth 
Arey.  The  intent  is  to  euaiuate  eilitary  theory  in  light  of 
historical  evidence,  eith  operational  art  as  the  focus.  The 
caepaign  is  analyzed  to  anseer  too  questions:  ehat  does  this 
caepoign  suggest  about  the  evolution  of  the  operational  art  and  ehat 
does  it  suggest  about  the  relationship  bet seen  the  theory  and 
practice  of  operational  art?  Fourteenth  Arey's  lephal-Kohiea  and 
Irraeaddy  operations  are  described  and  analyzed  In  teres  of  the 
theory  of  operational  planning.  The  analysis  is  structured  around 
the  theoretical  concepts  of  ales,  eeans,  says,  and  risks.  Hoe  Slie 
balanced  the  coepeting  deeands  of  these  four  concepts  in  his 
operational  planning  is  the  focus. 

The  first  and  cost  critical  aspect  of  operational  art  is 
definition  of  the  aie  to  be  achieved.  The  current  doctrine  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  lists  "The  Selection  and 
flaintenance  of  the  Aie"  as  one  of  its  operational  fundaeentals.  It 
states,  "In  every  eilitary  operation,  it  is  essential  to  select  and 
define  the  aie  clearly.  The  selection  of  the  aie  is  one  of  the 
coeeander's  eost  ieportant  duties;  it  deeands  cleor  and  logical 
thought. Uhether  given  a  clear  strategic  aie  or  euddled  guidance 
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the  operational  cottander  »uet  translate  this  into  a  well-defined 
operational  ait.  This  is  hie  first  responsibility.  He  tust 
visualize  the  desired  end  state  and  ensure  this  leads  to  the 
achievement  of  the  strategic  ait.  The  planners  cannot  effectively 
set  priorities  and  balance  cotpeting  requ I retents  unless  the 
cottander  clarifies  his  criteria  for  victory.  "The  ait  tust  be 
circulated  as  the  needs  of  security  till  allow,  so  that  subordinates 
can  take  it  the  focal  point  in  their  planning.  There  tust  be  no 
doubt  as  to  that  the  tilitary  force  is  to  achieve. "2  The  ait  tust 
be  set  so  that  the  tain  effort  and  all  supporting  efforts  can  be 
directed  toeards  its  atta intent.  Thus  a  clear  ait  allots  for 
concentration  of  effort  at  the  decisive  tite  and  place.  R  clear  ait 
also  allots  for  efficient  use  of  teans,  rigorous  planning  of  ways, 
and  confidence  in  the  acceptance  of  risk.  Uith  a  clear  operational 
ait  the  tactical  cottander  can  then  design  his  operations  to  achieve 
specific  goals.  In  translating  potential  coibat  poter  he  can  ensure 
his  victories  lead  to  the  success  of  the  tajor  operation  or 
catpaign. 

The  aits  cannot  be  defined,  however,  without  a  realistic 
evaluation  of  the  teans  at  hand.  The  coibat  power  and  the  conbat 
power  tul tip  tiers  available  to  the  cottander  define  his  teans.  Rs 
discussed  in  Chapter  1  of  this  text  the  teans  support  the  attainment 
of  the  aits  and  it  is  this  relationship  which  detenines  the 
feasibility  of  the  aits.  The  cottander  who  defines  his  aims  beyond 
all  proportion  to  his  teans  forces  the  acceptance  of  unreasonable 
risk  by  his  tactical  cottanders  and  a  higher  probability  of  a  failed 
operation.  However,  teans  need  not  be  directly  proportionate  to  the 
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ends.  Certain  risks  ars  al»ays  accepted  in  battle  and  innovative 
•ays  can  redress  a  lack  of  eeans. 

The  operational  plan  then  designs  those  says  or  eethods  to  be 
used  to  eeploy  the  leans  and  pursue  the  operational  aie.  "The 
principal  task  of  the  theater  conanders  and  their  subordinate 
commanders  is  to  concentrate  superior  strength  against  eneiy 
vulnerabilities  at  the  decisive  tiee  and  place  to  achieve  strategic 
and  policy  aits."3  The  art  in  designing  the  says  then  is  to  balance 
•eans  and  a  its.  In  the  hierarchy  of  activities  tactical 
engagements,  battles,  lajor  operations,  and  campaigns  are  the  says 
to  achieve  the  strategic  ail.  The  successful  operational  conander 
understands  the  differences  and  interrelationship  of  these 
activities.  He  ensures  the  results  of  tactical  and  operational 
actions  are  linked  to  the  object  of  the  caipaign.  fl  conander 
develops  his  plan,  designing  says  to  achieve  his  ail  aithin  the 
■eans  avai table. 

Uhere  leans  and  says  are  inadequate  to  achieve  the  operational 
ail  risk  lust  be  accepted.  Acceptance  of  risk  is  the  part  of  the 
equation  that  is  often  lightly  regarded  in  planning,  leading  to 
inadequate  contingency  planning.  However,  risk  abounds  in  mar fare 
and  one  *ho  has  near  parity  in  coibat  power  «ith  his  enemy  must 
accept  risks  in  one  area  in  order  to  be  decisive  in  another.  The 
operational  artist  economizes  force  to  concentrate  force.  Failure 
to  recognize  this  as  a  necessity  predisposes  the  commander  to 
attempt  to  be  strong  everywhere.  Lacking  overwhelming  combat  power, 
this  can  only  lead  to  failure. 
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Although  each  part  of  this  equation  of  alee,  Mans,  «ays,  and 
riek  is  dlecueeed  separately  for  clarity  of  organization  and 
analysis,  it  is  cautioned  that  these  parts  of  the  equation  cannot  be 
considered  independent  of  each  other.  They  interrelate  in  a  dynaeic 
•ay;  one  eleeent  cannot  change  without  affecting  the  others.  And 
this  is  ehat  takes  the  balance  so  di ff I cu 1 t — the  operational  artist 
eust  consider  all  at  once  and  not  disregard  any. 

Subsequent  to  the  retreat  out  of  Gurea,  General  Archibald 
UaueU's  Eastern  Arey,  headquartered  at  Aanchi,  India,  prepared 
during  the  reeainder  of  1942  and  tost  of  1913  for  the  Allied 
reconquest  of  Burea.  Significant  ground  operations  conducted  during 
this  period  included  6G  Orde  Wingate's  Special  Force  of  long  range 
penetration  brigades  raiding  deep  into  Japanese-held  territory;  the 
Northern  Coibat  Area  Coeeand  (NCAC)  under  LTG  Joseph  Stiloell 
beginning  its  aduance  fro»  Ledo;  and  attempting  a  daring,  but 
unsuccessful,  count erof fens iue  in  Arakan  toward  Akyab.  Of 
additional  significance,  the  Allied  air  forces  began  to  gain  air 
superiority  ouer  the  theater.  During  this  period  of  rebuilding  and 
preparation  the  flllies  learned  eany  lessons  in  fighting  the  Japanese 
and  eould  apply  these  lessons  successfully  in  the  foil oa» i ng  tiuo 
years. 

Throughout  1943  plans  for  the  campaign  against  the  Japanese 
•ere  discussed  at  all  levels.  The  Co«bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CCS) 
issued  their  directive  after  the  flay  1913  Trident  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.  GEN  Claude  Auchinleck,  newly  appointed  CINC  India 
Co**and  «as  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  operations  during  the  dry 
weather  of  1913-11.  His  priority  was  the  recapture  of  northern 
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Bursa  to  laprove  the  air  route  and  establish  land  comsuni cat  ions 
■ith  China.  Additionally  he  eas  to  continue  preparations  for  an 
asphibious  operation  in  the  Spring  of  1914,  build  India  as  a  base 
for  the  South  East  Asia  theater,  and  keep  China  in  the  ear  through 
Increased  airlift  and  intensified  operations  against  the  Japanese.* 
Although  the  strategic  ais  eas  asbiguous  the  priority  aas  clear— 
iaproveaent  of  the  coesuni cat  ions  link  to  China. 

Adtiral  Lord  Louis  dountbatten  eas  appointed  Suprese  Coaaander 
of  the  nes  South  East  Asia  Cossand  (SERC)  as  a  result  of  the  August 
1913  QUAOAANT  Conference  in  Quebec.  Severe  resource  constraints 
resulting  froe  operations  in  the  European  theater  lieited 
dountbatten' s  projected  operations  to  four:  *an  offensive  operation 
■ithout  landing  craft  in  Rrakan,  an  advance  froe  Ledo,  operations  by 
Long-Aange  Penetration  Brigades,  and  a  lieited  advance  across  the 
Chindein  River.’3  In  addition  to  issuing  orders  to  begin  planning 
for  these  operations  dountbatten  discussed  operational  techniques. 

He  directed  his  coeeanders:  (1)  to  fight  in  the  aalaria-infested 
jungles  ehere  the  Japanese  eould  suffer  eost  (considering  their  poor 
systee  of  eedical  care).,  (2)  not  to  eithdrae  if  isolated  but 
resupply  by  air,  and  (3)  to  fight  during  the  aonsoon  to  prevent  the 
Japanese  fro*  reinforcing  unhindered.®  Slie  in  particular  listened 
to  this  advice  carefully  and  sould  apply  it  in  his  future  plans. 

In  October  1913  Slia  eas  placed  in  co**and  of  Fourteenth  Army 
assuaing  control  of  all  land  operations  in  Buraa.  He  coaeanded 
three  fronts— the  southern  front  in  Rrakan,  the  central  front  around 
laphal,  and  the  northern  front  around  the  Ledo  road.  Although  the 
caapaign  for  the  reconquest  of  Buraa  consisted  of  several  major 
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operations,  the  analysis  in  this  paper  till  concentrate  on  the  teo 
decisive  operations  on  the  central  front  at  Itphal-Kohiea  and  at  the 
Irraeaddy  River.  Both  operations  provide  valuable  instruction  in 
the  art  of  balancing  aits,  aeons,  aays,  and  risks. 

u._mpnBLdaminn  mmm 

Before  considering  the  execution  of  the  plan  it  is  ieportant 
to  discuss  the  aias  of  both  belligerents.  In  January  1911  General 
Sir  George  Giffard,  the  land  forces  coaaander  coeaanding  11th  Rr*y 
Group,  gave  SI ia  three  specific  operational  objectives  and  guidance 
for  further  planning.  On  the  southern  front  of  Rrakan  Slit  eas  to 
seize  foraard  operating  bases  and  exploit  south.  On  the  central 
front  he  eo3  to  aove  to  the  Chindein  River  southeast  of  laphal  near 
Sittaung  and  Yuaa,  seizing  the  eastern  foothills  overlooking  the 
Kabaa  Ua I  ley  and  containing  the  Japanese  in  this  valley,  and  exploit 
across  the  Chindein  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  On  the 
northern  front  he  eas  to  prepare  plans  for  the  use  of  BG  Orde 
Uingate's  Special  Force  in  coordination  with  HCRC.7  Uith  this 
guidance  the  strategic  priority  retained  the  security,  aaintenance, 
and  expansion  of  the  air  and  land  route  to  China. 

Before  planning  for  accoapl ishaent  of  these  missions  Slim 
clearly  defined  the  operational  aim  of  Fourteenth  Rrmy.  He  wanted 
seriously  to  weaken  the  Japanese  before  beginning  the  offensive  into 
Burma,  "The  only  way  this  could  be  done  mas,  at  an  early  stage,  to 
entice  the  enemy  into  a  major  battle  in  circumstances  so  favorable 
to  us  that  we  could  smash  three  of  his  four  divisions.’8  So  he  set 
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tne  oia  of  his  initial  operation— the  destruction  of  the  Japanese 
Fifteenth  Army  around  laphal.  He  felt  this  «as  necessary  to  meet 
fully  the  strategic  and  operational  aias  set  by  his  superiors.  He 
translated  the  terrain  objectives  given  hie  into  force  objectives; 
he  continually  oriented  on  the  destruction  of  the  tain  eneey  force 
to  accomplish  the  fissions  given  to  hie.  Thus  for  Slim  the  concept 
of  the  enemy's  center  of  gravity  leant  the  ma»s  of  the  eneay's 
forces.  In  his  treatise  On  Uor.  Karl  von  Clauseeitz  used  this 
aechanical  analogy  of  center  of  gravity  in  several  eays.  In 
addressing  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  force  he  arote  that  a  'center 
of  gravity  is  a  I eays  found  ehere  the  mass  is  concentrated  most 
densely'  and  he  explained,  'the  h/o •  froe  ehich  the  broadest  and 
aost  favorable  repercussions  can  be  expected  fill  be  aiaed  against 
that  area  ehere  the  greatest  concentration  of  eneey  troops  can  be 
found. '(original  emphasis)*  This  saae  analogy  is  used  in  Ftl  100-5 
to  explain  a  key  element  of  the  operational  art;  the  essence  of 
operational  art  'is  the  identification  of  the  enemy's  operational 
center  of  gravity— his  source  of  strength  or  balance— and  the 
concentration  of  superior  combat  poeer  against  that  point  to  achieve 
a  decisive  success."10  This  analogy  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  an 
enemy  force  applies  eel  I  in  Slim's  case.  Slim  sae  the  mass  of  the 
enemy  force  as  his  main  objective  and  he  made  this  clear  to  his 
subordinate  commanders. 

The  Japanese  defined  their  aims  differently.  They  fully 
anticipated  an  flllied  offensive  into  Burma.  Their  aim  mas  to 
prevent  this  offensive  so  they  set  as  their  objective  the  seizure  of 
the  flllied  base  at  Imphai.  Just  prior  to  this  operation  they  mould 
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conduct  on  offensive  in  flrokan  to  draa  Fourteenth  Rr*y  reserves  aeay 
fro*  the  central  front.  Then  they  eould  attack  eith  their  33d 
Oivision  to  isolate  and  destroy  the  1?th  Indian  Division  around 
Tiddit;  eith  their  15th  Oivision  to  contain  the  20th  Oivision  around 
Tatu  and  cut  the  lines  of  coaaunicat ion  (LOC)  to  and  destroy  the  23d 
Oivision  at  laphai;  and  eith  their  31st  Oivision  to  seize  Kohiaa 
astride  the  eajor  Allied  line  of  coaaunicat ion. 11  (See  *ap  at  Enel 
2.)  These  objectives  represented  decisive  points  to  the  Japanese. 

R  decisive  point  is  defined  as  any  objective  that  till  provide 
a  force  eith  aarked  advantage  over  his  opponent;  and  those  decisive 
points  ehich  are  selected  for  retention  or  seizure  are  called 
objective  points.12  The  aeons  available  influence  the  decision  as 
to  ehich  decisive  points  are  attacked.  For  the  Japanese,  the  1?th 
and  23d  Oi vis  ions  and  the  Allied  LOC  represented  objective  points. 
They  sas  these  points  as  aajor  vulnerabilities  of  the  Rliies  and 
■ould  coaait  their  forces  in  attacking  the*.  The  20th  Oivision 
represented  a  decisive  point  ahich  they  elected  not  to  attack  but 
rather  contain  in  an  econoay  of  force  operation.  Another  decisive 
point  ahich  they  elected  not  to  seize  (although  a  sequel  to  their 
plan  had  called  for  its  seizure)  sas  the  Allied  supply  base  at 
Oiaapur.  Ouring  the  operation  the  Japanese  failed  to  grasp  an 
opportunity  to  shift  their  objective  point  to  Oiaapur.  This  «as  an 
expensive  error  costing  the*  one  of  their  fes  opportunities  for 
victory  in  this  operation,  fls  ail  I  be  recognized  again  in  the 
discussion  of  Fourteenth  Arty's  operations,  selection  of  objective 
points  is  a  critical  step  in  defining  the  ain. 


Hoa  it  is  appropriate  to  look  at  the  Beans  available  to 
Fourteenth  Rray.  S t  i ■  had  four  tajor  aaneuver  forces  under  his 
direction.  On  the  southern  front  in  Rrakan  «as  XU  Corps  coteonded 
by  ITG  R.F.P.  Christ) son  and  supported  by  221  Group  RRF.  On  the 
central  front  headquartered  at  laphal  eas  IU  Corps  coteanded  by  LTG 
Geoffrey  Scoones  and  supported  by  221  Group  RRF.  On  the  northern 
front  eas  the  HCRC  (Stileell  hod  agreed  to  take  orders  froa 
flountbatten  through  SI  is)  and  for  deep  interdiction  eas  Uingate's 
Special  Force. 

Slit  felt  the  ground  force  aeons  of  Fourteenth  Rray  aere 
adequate  for  accoopl ishing  his  aia,  but  he  knee  his  logistics  eere 
severely  constrained.  Rs  Bursa  eas  a  secondary  theater  to  Europe 
and  the  sain  Pacific  campaign,  SERC  eas  liaited  by  the  CCS  in  both 
landing  craft  and  air  support.  The  shortage  of  landing  craft 
precluded  any  indirect  approach  by  asphibious  landing;  and  land 
approaches  sere  constrained  by  the  available  supply  routes  and 
severe  terrain  ehich  Bade  a  sore  direct  approach  the  only 
alternative.  Fourteenth  Rray  aoufd  have  to  rely  on  the  cart  path 
running  test  to  east  froa  Si  Ichor  to  Bishenpur  to  laphal  and  the 
sain  road  froa  Oiaapur  to  Kohima  to  laphal  for  its  aain  supply 
routes.  The  aerial  supply  route  to  China  received  the  highest 
priority  in  the  theater  so  support  to  Fourteenth  Rray  operations  mo 
secondary.  This  aade  exacting  calculations  by  the  Fourteenth  Rray 
staff  and  overextension  of  aircraft  and  crees  necessary  to  ensure 
resupply  of  forces.  Finally,  a  shortage  of  rations  and  ammunition 
•as  the  Army's  most  significant  supply  problem.  Slim  expected  an 
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extended  operation  and  he  knee  his  logistics  systet  ecu id  have  to  be 
strained  to  its  lieit  to  achieve  his  aie. 

Silt  considered  the  eorale  of  his  firty  as  the  tost  important 
•eons  available  to  hit.  Just  as  it  eas  necessary  to  build  up  their 
supply  base  before  beginning  operations  Fourteenth  firty  had  to  build 
eorale  and  its  state  of  training  after  the  retreat  of  1912.  This 
effort  continued  throughout  the  retainder  of  the  catpaign.  In  a  talk 
eith  one  of  his  units  Slit  described  his  philosophy  on  the  eorale  of 
the  fighting  soldier: 

But  that  takes  hit  go  on,  alone,  detertined  to  break  the 
•ill  of  the  enety  opposite  hit,  is  torale.  Pride  in 
h itself  as  an  independent  thinking  tan,  «ho  knots  «hy 
he's  there,  and  that  he's  doing.  Rbsolute  confidence 
that  the  best  has  been  done  for  hit,  and  that  his  fate  is 
not  in  his  oan  hands.  The  dotinant  feeling  of  the 
battlefield  is  loneliness,  gentleten,  and  torale,  only 
torale,  individual  torale  as  a  foundation  under  training 
and  discipline,  till  bring  victory.13 

Slit  relied  heavily  on  the  leadership  of  his  subordinate 

cottanders  to  itprove  the  state  of  torale  of  the  soldiers;  he  hod 

thet  begin  by  building  confidence  in  individuals  first,  then  units. 

To  train  soldiers  for  jungle  fighting,  Giffard  and  Field  Harshal  Sir 

Claude  Ruchlnleck,  CINC  India  Cottand  converted  t»o  active  divisions 

to  training  divisions.  This  training  had  as  its  highest  priority 

the  building  of  individual  confidence  for  fighting  and  surviving  in 

the  jungle.  One  of  the  greatest  boosts  for  torale  eas  brought  on  by 

the  victories,  although  initially  inconsequential,  that  Wingate's 

long  range  penetration  brigades  had  »on  during  1913  while  fighting 

in  the  Japanese  rear.  Slit's  operational  plan  would  rely  heavily  on 
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the  aorale  and  jungle  fighting  skill  of  hie  soldiers  and  subordinate 
commanders . 

Finally,  integral  to  the  neons  available  to  Fourteenth  Rrny 
eere  the  terrain  and  seat her  conditions  in  Burna.  The  Rrny  had  to 
ouercone  the  terrain  difficulties  that  node  resupply  difficult.  On 
the  other  hand,  SI  in  eanted  to  use  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
open  terrain  in  the  Inphal  plain.  In  the  open  he  sould  be  able  to 
Cf.icentrate  nore  forces  and  enploy  his  tanks  and  close  air  support 
to  greater  tactical  advantage  over  the  Japanese.  Although  the 
nonsoon  season  shich  typically  began  in  n id-day  sould  severely 
constrain  operations,  SI  in  planned  to  use  this  to  his  advantage. 

The  Japanese  sould  be  nost  hurt  by  the  nonsoon  because  of  their 
extended  positions  asay  fron  their  supply  bases— they  sould  either 
have  to  sithdran  or  run  out  of  supplies.  Furthernore  he  planned  vo 
push  the  Japanese  hard  during  the  nonsoon  to  sear  then  dosn  even 
further. 

SI  in's  operational  plan  sought  a  najor  battle  sith  the 
Japanese  Fifteenth  Rrny  as  the  pr inary  say  to  achieve  the 
operational  ais.  SI  in  sas  this  operation  in  the  sane  sooner  that 
Clausesitz  sas  battle.  Clausesitz  described  battle  as  "a  struggle 
by  the  sain  force  ...  it  is  a  struggle  for  real  victory,  saged  sith 
all  available  strength. “,4  Clausesitz  also  prescribed: 

a  dual  las  shose  principles  support  each  other: 
destruction  of  the  enesy's  forces  is  generally 
accomplished  by  seans  of  great  battles  and  their  results; 
and,  the  primary  object  of  great  battles  must  be  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  forces.’5 


In  seeking  such  a  decision  through  a  eojor  operation  Site's 
operational  role  eas  critical.  He  had  to  design  sags  to  set  the 
conditions  for  toctical  success;  and  he  had  to  orchestrate  the 
tactical  uictories  for  operational  success— the  destruction  of  the 
Japanese  Fifteenth  flray.  Slit  erote  of  his  early  thoughts  on 
attacking  the  Japanese  in  Buraa: 

The  surest  eay  of  quick  success  in  Buraa  is,  not  to 
haaaer  our  aoy  eith  stall  forces  through  jungle  there  the 
Japanese  haue  every  advantage,  but  to  take  hie  occupy  as 
such  area  as  possible,  string  hieself  out  until  he  is 
teak  and  then,  then  ee  have  got  hit  stretched,  cose  in  at 
hit  froa  the  sea  and  air.16 

His  general  idea  for  this  operation  eas  to  drae  the  Japanese  onto 
ground  favorable  to  Fourteenth  flray,  successfully  defend  ogoinst  the 
attacking  Japanese  to  create  a  force  superiority,  and  then  begin  his 
counteroffensive  to  destroy  the  Japanese  Fifteenth  flray.  Thus  the 
initial  attacker,  the  Japanese,  eould  end  up  defending  and  the 
initial  defender,  the  fillies,  eould  in  the  end  be  the  real  attacker, 
The  operational  offensive  eould  begin  eith  a  toctical  defense.  Thus 
Slit  eould  first  take  aaxiaue  advantage  of  the  defense  then  shift  to 
the  offense  to  gain  the  decision.  In  consononce  eith  these 
operations  on  the  central  front  eouid  be  a  XU  Corps  advance  in 
firakan,  an  NCfiC  advance  to  seize  flyitkyina,  and  a  long  range 
penetration  by  the  Special  Force  to  cut  the  Japanese  LQC  to  the 
northern  front. 

Clausesitz  erote  of  the  value  of  the  defense  in  the  same 
sanner  that  Si  is  planned  to  use  it  on  the  central  front--to  buy 
tise.  The  defender  could  increase  the  relot iue  combat  poser  in  his 
favor  and  then  launch  his  counteroffensive,  find  t h i 3  eas  central  to 


Clauseaitz's  argument  for  the  strength  of  the  defense— the 
opportunity  It  glues  for  offensiue  action.  He  sae  the  defensiue 
fort  of  ear  as  "not  a  sitple  shield,  but  a  shield  eade  up  of  eell- 
directed  blots."17  The  dec! slue  aduantages  produced  by  the  defense 
are  surprise,  the  benefit  of  terrain,  and  concentric  attack.  Uhile 
surprise  and  concentric  attack  ore  fauorable  to  the  attacker,  the 
defender  can  take  greater  use  of  these  ehile  haoing  aleost  the 
entire  aduantage  of  the  terrain.  fill  three  of  these  factors 
interrelate  to  prouide  aduantages  for  the  defender  to  seize  the 
initiatiue  froa  the  attacker.  The  defender  can  use  his  knowledge 
and  control  of  the  terrain  to  launch  concealed  and  concentric 
counterattacks  at  the  decisiue  aoaent.  "The  defender  is  better 
placed  to  spring  surprises  by  the  strength  and  direction  of  his  osn 
attacks."18  fit  lephal  Slit's  plan  aould  apply  Clauseaitz's  theory  to 
defeat  the  initially  superior  Japanese  forces. 

Rll  Slit's  operational  plans  tere  based  on  the  fo I  loving 
principles:  (I)  the  ultiaate  intention  tas  offensiue,  (2)  the  tain 
idea  of  the  plan  tas  sitple,  (3)  eueryone  knet  the  tain  idea  and  all 
else  tas  subordinate  to  it,  and  (1)  surprise  tas  used.19  5y  basing 
all  plans  on  the  first  three  of  these  principles  Slit  was  able 
confidently  to  leaue  the  tactical  execution  of  his  plans  to  his 
subordinate  cottanders.  The  Corps  cottanders  tere  the  ones  to 
apply  the  cotbat  poter  available  and  once  the  operation  was  set  in 
notion,  Slit  rarely  interfered  in  tactical  execution.  He  kept  his 
Bind  set  on  the  operational  necessit ies— ensuring  he  concentrated 
ouerthelting  cotbat  poter  at  the  decisiue  tite  and  place.  He 
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understood  his  operational  role  and  hoe  tactics,  operations,  and 
strategy  eere  interrelated. 

In  November  1913  XU  Corps  began  a  general  advance  in  Rrakan. 

By  surprise  the  Japanese  attacked  XU  Corps  in  strength  on  1  February 
1911.  On  the  fol losing  day  Slit  released  his  reserve,  the  26  Indian 
Division,  to  XU  Corps.  By  eid-February,  XU  Corps  began  their 
counteroffensive  and  sent  on  to  erest  SERC's  first  victory  froe  the 
Japanese.  Hooever,  the  Japanese  offensive  in  Rrakan  achieved  one  of 
the  Japanese'  eain  objectives,  the  coeeiteent  of  i  j's  reserves  to 
Rrakan.  Fortunately  for  Fourteenth  Rr»y,  the  Japanese  failed  to 
capitalize  on  this  by  quickly  launching  their  offensive  on  the 
central  front.  They  saited  tore  than  a  eonth  to  begin.  This  gave 
Slie  tiee  to  seitch  his  priorities.  On  6  flarch  he  ordered  5th 
Indian  Division  to  eove  to  IU  Corps  and  ?th  Indian  Division  to  moue 
to  Rrey  reserve.  On  8  (larch  he  requested  froe  Giffard  teo  long 
range  penetration  brigades.20 

Slie's  forecast  of  eneey  intentions  eas  correct  but  the  force 
and  speed  of  the  Japanese  attacks  around  Kohiea  and  lephal  severely 
disrupted  IU  Corps'  execution  of  the  plan.  The  first  Japanese 
forces  eere  spotted  on  9  (larch  south  of  Tiddie,  but  Scoones  did  not 
give  17  Indian  Oivision  permission  to  eithdrae  until  13  (larch. 
Further  delaying  action,  the  Division  did  not  begin  its  mithdraeal 
until  the  evening  of  11  (larch.21  But  this  eas  too  late.  The 
Japanese  eere  able  to  cut  the  Division  off  froe  lephal.  Slie 
regretted  leaving  this  decision  to  Scoones.  In  this  case  the 
tactical  event  had  such  a  significant  operational  impact  that  the 
operational  commander  later  felt  he  should  have  retained  the 
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authority  for  tithdratal  at  his  level.  Slit's  pritary  interest  eas 
for  the  idling  of  events,  Scoones*  eas  for  the  conduct  of  events. 

The  operational  cottander  is  concerned  tore  • i t h  concentration  of 
forces  at  the  decisive  tite  and  place  ehile  the  tactical  cottander 
applies  the  cotbat  poter  tade  available  to  hit.  Slit's  groting 
recognition  of  the  difference  atong,  yet  interrelationship  of, 
tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  activities  tas  to  serve  hit 
•ell  throughout  the  Burta  catpaign. 

Because  of  the  restrictions  of  the  terrain  and  their  extended 
LOC  Slit  had  anticipated  that  the  Japanese  could  attack  towards 
Kohita  eith  no  tore  than  a  regitent.  Hotever,  they  attacked  with  a 
full  division  and  threatened  to  cut  Fourteenth  Hrty  off  frot  its 
supply  base  at  Ditapur.  This  attack  also  threatened  the 
cotiunicat ion  link  to  NCflC. 

Slit  toved  quickly  to  reinforce  the  central  front.  He  pushed 
for  Giffard  to  tove  5  Indian  Oivision  by  air.  To  accotplish  this 
flountbatten  had  to  divert  air  assets  frot  the  China  supply  flights. 

H  tassive  toveient  began  by  rail,  road,  and  air  of  2  British 
Oivision,  5  and  7  Indian  Divisions,  and  23  LRP  Brigade  to  the 
central  front,  flddit  ional  iy,  LTG  fl.G.N.  Stopford  with  his  XXXIII 
Corps  headquarters  «as  toved  in  frot  Indio  to  take  over  control  of 
the  battle  around  Kohita.  The  Japanese  plans  relied  on  the 
successful  isolation  of  !U  Corps.  However,  through  the  Allied 
ability  to  reinforce  rapidly  by  air  these  plans  were  critically 
disrupted. 

In  early  April  17th  Indian  Oivision  finally  linked  up  with  the 
23d  Indian  Oivision  and  10  Corps  was  concentrated  within  the  li&phal 
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plain.  IU  Corps  sas  nos  in  position  to  begin  the  counteroffers  l  ve~ 
shat  SI  is  sas  as  the  decisive  stage.  Here  again  Si  is  exesplified 
the  guidance  offered  in  FD  100-5:  “The  principal  task  of  theater 
cossanders  and  their  subordinate  cossanders  is  to  concentrate 
superior  strength  against  enesy  vulnerabilities  at  the  decisive  tise 
and  place  to  achieve  strategic  policy  and  aiss.*22  SI  is  issued 
orders  for  a  general  offensive  on  both  the  northern  and  central 
fronts  to  destroy  the  Japanese  Fifteenth  Rrsy  before  advancing  into 
Bursa.  On  the  central  front  IU  and  XXXIII  Corps  sould  conduct  a 
coordinated  attack  to  destroy  the  seakened  Japanese  Fifteenth  Rrsy 
(see  sap  at  Enel  1).  In  retrospect,  hosever,  SI  is  felt  he  should 
have  gathered  even  sore  strength  before  launching  the 
counteroffensive.  In  (larch,  U ingate  had  proposed  to  strike  at  the 
Japanese  Fifteenth  Rrsy's  LOC,  but  SI  is  did  not  alios  this  in  order 
to  keep  his  prosise  to  aid  Stilseli  sith  Uingate’s  force.  SI  is 
srote  later  that  this  decision  sas  srong;  that  he  should  have 
concentrated  as  such  cosbat  poser  as  possible  for  the  decisive 
battle  at  Isphal .23 

In  addition  to  aerial  reinforcesent  of  saneuver  forces,  Slim 
sade  sax i sue  use  of  his  supporting  air  forces  in  the  concentration 
of  cosbat  poser.  The  Allies  had  air  superiority  at  this  tise  in  the 
theater  and  the  air  forces  operated  sith  little  interference,  flir 
operations  supported  ground  operations  in  several  says:  IU  Corps 
sas  resupplied  by  air  shen  it  sas  cospletely  surrounded  for  nearly 
three  sonths;  Uingate's  IRP  brigades  sere  inserted  by  air;  the 
Japanese  LOC  sere  attacked  relentlessly  by  air  strikes;  intelligence 
sas  gathered  on  Japanese  soveients;  Slie  retained  coaaand  and 
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control  of  isoloted  units  through  visits  by  air;  and  in  close 
coordination  with  ianeuuer  forces  Japanese  front  line  units  eere 
boebarded.  Fourteenth  Bray  could  not  have  accomplished  its  eission 
■ithout  this  air  support. 

Rlso  contributing  great iy  to  the  success  of  the  operational 
plan  eas  Slit's  confidence  in  the  fighting  spirit  and  skill  of  his 
soldiers.  His  plan  called  for  attrition  over  time  of  the  attacking 
Japanese  forces.  He  eanted  to  eear  the*  doen  then  attack  and  use 
the  eonsoon  to  disrupt  the  Japanese  eithdraeal.  Koeever,  he  could 
not  have  sustained  this  type  of  operation  eithout  high  eorale. 
Likeeise,  he  could  not  have  alloeed  IU  Corps  to  be  surrounded  long 
•ithout  knoeing  his  subordinate  coaeanders  could  handle  the 
difficult  situation  and  his  soldiers  aould  fight  tenaciously  without 
becoming  disheartened.  Uith  this  confidence  he  eas  able  to  hold  to 
his  concept  to  allow  III  Corps  to  concentrate  while  XXXIII  Corps 
built  up  and  let  the  Japanese  batter  theaselues  against  their 
defenses  at  Kohima. 

in  late  Rpril  S I i ■  faced  on  important  operational  decision. 

He  had  to  decide  priorities  for  support  between  the  two  major 
battles  on  the  central  front.  The  Japanese  continued  their  assaults 
on  the  garrison  at  Kohima  which  was  now  reinforced  with  2d  indian 
Division.  Slim  felt  the  crisis  was  past  at  Imphal  (although  IU 
Corps  would  still  be  isolated  for  two  more  months),  30  he  shifted 
priorities  for  resupply  to  XXXIII  Corps  so  as  to  build  them  up  for 
an  advance  on  Imphal.  He  was  setting  the  conditions  for  the  success 
of  what  he  wanted  to  be  the  decisive  battle.  Both  Kohima  and  Imphal 
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•era  Slit's  object  I  us  points  but  these  cere  only  eoys  to  on  end— the 
center  of  gravity,  ehich  eas  the  lain  eneey  force. 

By  Hay  every  division  of  both  Corps  eas  counterattacking. 

Uhen  the  monsoon  hit,  only  the  all-eeother  airfields  could  be  used 
and  the  amount  of  supplies  going  to  IU  Corps  eas  reduced  even 
further.  To  assist  IU  Corps,  flountbotten  directed  an  increase  in 
airlift  and  an  all-out  effort  to  open  the  Kohlmo-lmphal  road. 
Finally,  on  22  June  IU  and  XXXIII  Corps  eet  and  the  road  eas 
reopened;  supplies  began  to  floe  ieeediately  to  IU  Corps.  The 
Japanese  sere  being  pushed  back  in  all  areas  on  all  three  fronts. 
Silo's  orientation  on  the  oass  of  the  eneey  force  as  the  Japanese 
center  of  gravity  eas  beginning  to  produce  decisive  results. 

To  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  Fifteenth  Rrey, 
Slie  ordered  the  pursuit  of  15th  and  33d  Divisions  to  the  Chindein. 
Again  Slie  stretched  his  soldiers  to  the  lieit.  Exhaustion,  lack  of 
food  (IU  Corps  had  been  on  half  rations  during  euch  of  its 
isolation),  and  illness  eainly  due  to  ealaria  had  exacted  a  serious 
toll.  But  he  had  to  exploit  the  even  eore  serious  situation  of  the 
Japanese  in  order  to  achieve  the  aie  of  the  operation.  The  Japanese 
eere  in  full  retreat,  they  eere  beaten  and  out  of  supplies,  and  the 
ionsoon  constrained  their  eoveeent  severely.  8y  the  end  of  June  the 
Japanese  coemanders  had  requested  permission  to  eithdraw  to  the 
Chindein;  and  by  the  end  of  July  the  operation  of  Fourteenth  Rrey 
■as  coepleted.  Approximately  53,000  of  the  100,000  Japanese 
involved  on  the  central  front  eere  casualties.  Fourteenth  Rrmy  had 
suffered  approximately  16,000  casualties  on  the  central  front,  many 
of  »hom,  unlike  the  Japanese,  eould  recover  to  fight  again  because 
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of  superior  aedical  evacuation  and  care.24  Slie  had  achieved  hie 
ale— the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  Fifteenth  Rrey. 

Fourteenth  Rrey  could  not  have  accoepllshed  this  aie  eithout 
accepting  risk  to  correct  the  iebalance  bet seen  ends  and  eeans.  One 
of  the  first  tasks  of  the  operational  artist  is  forecasting  eneey 
intent  ions— and  this  is  the  first  risk  the  planner  takes.  SI  in's 
operational  plan  depended  heavily  on  an  accurate  forecast  of  eneey 
intentions.  Slie  anticipated  the  Japanese  attack  as  he  sae 
indicators  of  their  build-up.  Hot  only  did  the  plan  rely  on  ehat 
the  eneey  eould  do  but  also  on  hoe  they  sould  do  it.  Slie  had 
learned  of  Japanese  overboldness,  their  insistence  on  sticking  Kith 
the  plan,  and  their  reliance  on  early  capture  of  eneey  supplies. 

This  provided  the  real  opportunity  for  victory.  Uithout  taking  risk 
in  forecasting,  the  Japanese  could  not  have  been  defeated. 

Fourteenth  Rrey  eould  not  have  beaten  the  Japanese  in  the  defense 
had  it  not  been  for  the  relentless  attacks  of  the  Japanese. 
Fourteenth  Rrey  could  not  have  protected  its  base  at  Dieapur  had  the 
Japanese  revised  their  initial  plan  to  seize  Oieapur  before  Kohiea. 
find  Fourteenth  Rrey  could  not  hove  eorn  doen  the  Japanese  so 
severely  had  not  the  Japanese  so  lightly  regorded  their  own 
logistics  support . 

Additionally,  Slie's  plan  risked  encirclement  of  his  forward 
forces  if  the  Japanese  attacked  with  greater  speed  than  anticipated. 
This  risk  was  accepted  and  it  was  costly.  For  not  only  was  17th 
Indian  Oivision  surrounded  quickly  but  the  entire  IU  Corps  was 
encircled.  Also,  the  Fourteenth  Rrey’s  eain  IOC  was  parallel  to  its 
front--a  lucrative  target  to  an  observant  eneey.  This  risk  was  also 
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accepted.  Slit  relied  on  tenacious  soldiers,  aerial  resupply  and 
reinforcement,  and  continual  weakening  of  Japanese  coebat  poeer  to 
overcome  these  difficulties. 

Slit  stretched  his  logistics  systems  to  the  limit.  Lorn  on 
supplies  and  critical  aerial  transport,  he  used  all  he  hod 
available.  Still  this  eas  not  enough.  He  eas  forced  to  seek  more 
from  the  Army  Group,  ond  he  risked  failure  of  his  operation  had  he 
not  received  additional  transport  and  priority  for  resupply  and 
reinforcement.  He  knee  he  must  accept  logistical  risk  in  order  to 
achieve  sufficient  concentration  of  effort. 

Finally,  Slim  took  risk  by  pulling  forces  out  of  Rrakan  early 
and  mith  his  initial  economy  of  force  around  Kohima.  fit  Kohima  he 
relied  on  the  terrain  as  a  means  to  make  up  for  lack  of  forces  and 
accepted  risk  to  the  Army's  supply  base.  Once  again  this  mas  a 
calculated  risk.  Uhen  the  Japanese  did  attack  in  strength  Slim  mas 
forced  into  monumental  efforts  and  disruption  of  his  plan  in  order 
to  overcome  the  threat.  Uilhout  this  economy  of  force  he  could  not 
concentrate  the  necessary  forces  at  the  decisive  place  and  time.  In 
retrospect,  Fourteenth  Army's  aim  could  not  have  been  achieved  with 
only  the  initial  means  at  hand.  Through  Slim's  inventive  mays  and 
his  millingness  to  accept  risk  he  mas  able  to  stretch  his  means  to 
achieve  his  aim. 

JJ1.  IRBflllflOOV  OPERATION 

In  June  1911  llountbatten  and  Giffard  prepared  their  plans  for 
the  advance  into  Burma.  The  main  strategic  aim  in  Burma  was  to 
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taintain  and  expand  the  coeeuni cat  ions  to  China.  Gifford  ordered 
S I i •  to  begin  planning  for  southern  and  central  front  advances 
eithin  current  resources.  On  28  July  Giffard  ordered  Slie  to 
advance  in  three  phases:  (1)  occupy  Kaletyo-Kaleta  by  air,  (2) 
secure  the  Sheebo  plain  by  land  and  air,  and  (3)  liberate  Burea  doen 
to  Pakokku-flandalay  and  join  eith  NCRC  at  llaytyo.25  (See  tap  at  Enel 
1.) 

Slit  then  set  out  to  plan  his  operation.  His  first  step  eas 
to  define  his  ait.  The  tissions  he  received  frot  Giffard  tere  all 
terrain  oriented  and  I i t i ted  in  ait.  Hotever,  Slit  felt  the  best 
■ay  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  coeeuni cat  ions  link  to  China  «as 
to  clear  all  Burta  of  Japanese  forces.  Rlthough  Slit  tould  seize 
the  specified  terrain  he  set  his  ait  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Japanese  Rrty  in  Burta.  For  this  operation  he  sought  the  type  of 
decision  ehich  Clausetitz  described  as  resulting  frot  decisive 
battle.  Clausetitz  cited,  'In  1805  Rusterlitz  «as  decisive."2® 
Rusteriitz  «as  a  battle  between  the  tain  forces  of  opposing  arties 
and  it  resulted  in  peace.  Through  this  one  victory.  Hapoleon  «as 
able  to  force  peace  on  Austria  and  Russia.  Destruction  of  the 
Japanese  Rrty  could  end  Japanese  occupation  of  Burta.  Rlthough  this 
could  not  be  accotplished  in  one  tajor  battle  as  in  Hapoleon's  day, 
Slit  wanted  the  Irraeaddy  operation  to  be  decisive  in  gaining 
control  of  Burta. 

In  Septetber  at  the  OCTAGON  Conference  in  Quebec,  the  CCS 
redefined  their  strategic  ait.  To  SERC  they  directed:  'Your  object 
is  the  recapture  of  all  Burta  at  the  earliest  date.  Operations  to 
achieve  this  tust  not,  hotever,  prejudice  the  security  of  the 
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existing  air  supply  to  China,  including  the  air  staging  post  at 
flytkyina  and  the  opening  of  overland  communications. "27  Clearing 
Buna  sou  Id  open  a  land  route  fro*  the  tajor  port  of  Rangoon  to 
China,  This  confined  Slit's  plans.  Both  the  object  and  the 
priority  «ere  clear-  ideal  strategic  guidance.  But  the  ait  still 
had  to  be  accomplished  eithin  existing  Means. 

Due  to  the  recent  victories  and  the  offensive  spirit  prevalent 
throughout  Fourteenth  Rr*y  Slit  no*  had  additional  Means  *ith  «hich 
to  secure  his  operational  oi*.  florale  hod  a  Multiplying  effect  on 
cotbat  po*er.  His  arty  *as  sinning  and  the  Japanese  *ere  in 
retreat.  His  physical  Means  *ere  still  severely  limited  for  the 
task  ahead,  but  the  Moral  force  Fourteenth  Rr*y  could  muster  *as 
nearly  unlimited.  Sli*  could  no*  stretch  his  or*y  even  further  than 
he  had  at  Imphal,  knosing  it  sou  Id  respond  *ith  great  effort. 

For  this  operation  Fourteenth  Rr*y  had  a  force  of  nearly  seven 
divisions  *ith  t*o  more  on  call  fro*  11  Rrmy  Group.  Hosever,  Slim 
•as  constrained  by  the  terrain  and  the  transport  available  as  to  ho« 
many  forces  he  could  support  east  of  the  Chind*in.  In  Hovember  1944 
XU  Corps  and  LOC  Area  Command  *ere  placed  under  the  control  of  11 
Rrmy  Group  to  alio*  Slim  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the  centra! 
front . 

fls  principal  means  for  execution  the  terrain  and  meather  again 
greatly  influenced  Slim's  operational  plan,  offering  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  fl  significant  disadvantage  for  Fourteenth  Army 
>#as  that  after  crossing  the  Chind*in  it  mould  have  its  LOC  astride 
the  major  obstacle.  Also,  the  attack  *ould  be  conducted  across  the 
dominant  north-south  groin  of  mountains  and  rivers.  On  the  other 
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hand,  advantage  lay  in  the  open  ground  of  the  Sheebo  plain;  and  thie 
is  that  Slit  eat  as  the  decisive  place.  The  open  ground  offered  the 
sate  advantage  as  did  the  Itphai  plain  for  use  of  air  support  and 
artored  forces.  Additionally  a  battle  in  the  Shtebo  plain  Mould 
place  the  Irrataddy  at  the  enety's  back,  fls  for  leather's  iipact  on 
the  plan  the  tonsoon  season  again  teighed  heavily  in  Slit's 
planning.  This  tiie  the  tonsoon  tas  a  constraint  on  Fourteenth 
Arty's  operations  and  it  offered  relief  to  the  Japanese  arty.  If 
the  Japanese  defenses  could  hold  out  until  the  tonsoons  began,  they 
could  then  reinforce  during  the  expected  lull  in  fighting.  Thus  the 
■eather  drove  Slit's  plan— he  tust  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
Japanese  Arty  prior  to  the  tonsoon  season. 

Slit's  says  to  etploy  his  teans  «ere  sitilar  to  those  used  at 
Itphai.  The  operational  plan  sought  to  fight  the  Japanese  on  ground 
favorable  to  Fourteenth  Arty.  The  original  plan  vas  to  use  taneuver 
to  create  a  force  superiority  at  the  objective  point— the  Shtebo 
plain.  Here  he  oould  attack  the  center  of  gravity.  This  plan  eas 
based  on  intelligence  that  the  Japanese  Mould  defend  north  and  test 
of  the  Irrataddy.  So  Slit  set  as  his  tain  objectives  the  airfields 
in  and  around  Yeu  and  Shtebo.  This  tould  give  hit  the  capability  to 
reinforce  his  foruard  units  rapidly  and  tould  force  the  Japanese  to 
fight  for  these  valuable  areas  which  controlled  the  Shtebo  plain. 

IU  Corps  not  cottanded  by  ITG  F.U.  flesservy  tould  be  on  the  left  and 
tas  to  breakout  of  the  Sittaung  bridgehead,  capture  Pinlebu  and 
Pinbon,  and  turn  south  to  seize  Shtebo.  XXXIII  Corps  on  the  right 
tas  to  breakout  of  the  Kaleta  bridgehead  to  advance  louiards  Yeu  and 
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tlonyvo.  The  Lusha i  and  28  East  Rfrican  Brigade  eould  guard  the 
right  flank  doen  the  right  bank  of  the  Chindein  toeards  Gangae.27 

Hoeever,  Slit  had  underest i sated  the  Japanese  strength.  His 
intelligence  esti sates  had  shoen  an  enety  force  of  5  1/3  divisions, 
teo  independent  regi tents,  and  2  Indian  National  Arty  divisions 
opposite  Fourteenth  Arty.  Fourteenth  flrey  eould  actually  face  three 
art i es  eith  greater  than  ten  divisions. 

IU  Corps  began  its  offensive  on  1  Decetber  1911  and  the 
tovetent  through  the  2ibyutaungdan  hills  progressed  such  tore 
rapidly  than  anticipated.  Slit  had  expected  heavy  resistance  at 
these  hills  as  they  offered  excellent  defensive  terrain. 

Nonetheless,  IU  Corps  continued  eith  tinital  resistance  to  seize 
Piniebu  and  Indae.  Reriai  reconna i sance  shoeed  Japanese  forces 
crossing  the  Irrataddy  at  Pakokku  and  other  indications  shoeed  that 
tost  of  the  Japanese  had  crossed  east  and  south  of  the  Irraeaddy. 

Slit  decided  quickly  that  his  plan  tust  be  changed.  For  he 
knee  that  he  could  not  get  the  Japanese  arty  into  a  position 
favorable  to  hit  if  he  proceeded  as  planned.  He  returned  to  the 
concept  that  succeeded  at  ltphal--a  coibination  of 
offensive/defensive.  But  this  tite  he  eould  begin  on  the  offensive 
and  seize  a  point  ehich  he  knee  the  Japanese  eould  fight  hard  to 
regain,  then  defend  there.  His  operational  offensive  eould  again 
use  the  tactical  defense  to  great  advantage.  He  selected  the 
Japanese  supply  base  at  fie  i  ki  i  la  as  his  objective  point.  The  bulk 
of  IU  Corps  would  noe  eove  south  behind  XXXIII  Corps  to  seize 
Heiktila  and  XXXIII  Corps  would  seize  Mandalay. 
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Through  deception,  confusion,  and  eaneuver  Si  it  sou  id  create  a 
force  superiority  at  the  crossing  sites  and  at  the  decisive  tiee 
east  of  the  Irraeaddy  to  destroy  the  Japanese  aray.  Operationally 
he  set  the  conditions  for  success.  XXXIII  Corps  sith  elesents  of  IU 
Corps  eould  wove  toeard  the  Irraeaddy  fro*  Sheebo  and  llonysa  causing 
the  Japanese  to  believe  that  Honda  I  ay  eas  the  flray's  sole  objective. 
IU  Corps  eould  then  aove  secretly  over  the  330  eile  cart  path  froe 
Sittaung  to  Pauk  and  cross  the  Irraeaddy  at  Pakokku. 

Once  across  the  Irraeaddy  Slie  planned  to  envelop  the  Japanese 
arty.  XXXIII  Corps  eould  drae  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese  arey  toeards 
their  bridgeheads  and  around  tlandalay.  This  eould  open  the  way  for 
IU  Corps  to  seize  Fleiktila.  Slie  then  expected  the  Japanese  to  turn 
and  fight  for  fleiktila  as  it  sat  astride  their  sain  LOC ;  thus  the 
integrity  of  the  Japanese  line  on  the  Irraeaddy  eould  be  destroyed. 
Rt  that  point  IU  Corps  would  defend  at  fleiktila  while  XXXIII  Corps 
would  strike  the  Japanese  arey  froe  the  rear.  Thus  XXXIII  Corps 
eould  be  the  haeeer  and  IU  Corps  the  anvil;  the  eass  of  the  Japanese 
aray  would  be  destroyed  between  the  two  corps.  Rt  this  point  Slia 
would  use  the  offense  and  defense  in  siaultaneous  coebination  to 
draw  the  taxiwua  advantage  froe  each.  Slie's  operational  plan  would 
aaneuver  the  two  Corps  in  such  a  wanner  as  to  set  the  conditions  for 
success.  Tactical  execution  would  then  be  left  to  the  Corps 
coweanders. 

This  plan  threw  the  Japanese  into  confusion.  On  21  Oecewber 
XXXIII  Corps  waved  out  of  the  Kalewa  bridgehead  on  the  Chindwin  and 
reached  flonywa  by  11  January.  The  19th  Indian  Oivision  crossed  the 
Irrawaddy  on  11  January  »ore  than  fifty  ailes  north  of  llandalay. 


The  Japanese  thought  this  eas  a  eajor  crossing  eith  three  divisions 
and  subsequently  com! t ted  their  reserve  to  r stove  this  bridgehead, 
but  eithout  success.  During  this  tite  XXXIII  and  IU  Corps  eere 
progressing  toeards  their  crossing  sites.  They  began  their 
crossings  on  12  and  13  February,  respectively.  The  Japanese  eere 
perplexed  as  to  the  location  of  the  tain  effort;  they  thought  the 
crossing  south  of  Pakokku  eas  sitply  a  feint.  Slit  had  set  the 
conditions  for  victory. 

Once  across  the  Irrataddy  air  poeer  took  on  an  increased  role 
in  support  of  the  operation.  Resupply  across  the  Irrataddy  oas 
difficult  and  slot.  Rerial  resupply  tas  restricted  by  airfield 
availability  so  the  capture  and  construction  of  airfields  eas  the 
highest  priority.  The  airstrip  at  Thabukton  tas  seized  on  26 
February  and  the  98th  Brigade  tas  flotn  in  to  reinforce  IU  Corps' 
assault  on  fleiktila.  The  air  forces  tere  being  pushed  as  hard  as 
the  ground  forces— 221  Group  RRF  "had  been  exceeding  the  taxi  tut 
pertissable  sustained  rules  for  the  post  six  tooths."29  Additional  I 
RRF  attacks  proved  successful  in  disrupting  Japanese  costand  and 
control . 

On  !  narch  IU  Corps  had  the  objective  point  of  fleiktila 
surrounded  and  after  3  days  of  heavy  hand-to-hand  fighting  seized 
the  greater  part  of  this  Japanese  supply  depot,  rail  hub,  and  tain 
airbase.  Slit  irote  of  fleiktila  "It  had  been  intended  as  the 
decisive  stroke  and  I  had  subordinated  everything  else  to  its 
success.,."30  IU  Corps  had  succeeded  in  its  initial  operational 
role  of  cutting  the  tain  Japanese  IOC.  Vet  the  Japanese  comtander 
still  didn't  kno®  »hat  force  had  attacked  fleiktila  for  he  thought 
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both  XXXIII  and  IU  Corps  were  north  of  tlandalay.  Thus  XXXIII  Corps 
had  also  succeeded  in  its  initial  operational  role  of  drawing  the 
Japanese  away  fro»  It)  Corps.  Confused,  but  knowing  he  could  not 
sustain  his  arty  without  fteiktilo,  the  Joponese  coaaander  abandoned 
his  plan  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  against  XXXIII  Corps.  He  noe 
diverted  aajor  forces  to  the  fight  for  fleiktila  ehile  aaintaining  a 
large  force  around  (landalay. 

Both  corps  continued  to  aork  in  operational  haraony.  fls  the 
Japanese  turned  to  fight  IU  Corps,  XXXIII  Corps  struck  the  Japanese 
aray  around  llandalay.  fls  the  fighting  around  fleiktila  spread  XXXIII 
Corps  began  a  reneeed  offensive  toeards  fleiktila.  fls  planned, 

XXXIII  Corps  acted  as  the  haaaer  and  IU  Corps  as  the  anvil  at  the 
decisive  tiae  and  place.  SI  ia  arote:  "It  aas  not  flanda I ciy  or 
fleiktila  that  ee  eere  after  but  the  Japanese  aray,  and  that  thought 
had  to  be  firaly  iaplanted  in  the  aind  of  every  aan  of  Fourteenth 
flray.'31  In  this  single  stoteaent  Slia  expressed  auch  of  the 
substance  of  operational  art  and  perhaps  the  greatest  duty  of  the 
operational  coaaander.  fleiktila  and  flanda  I  ay  oere  objective  points 
to  be  seized  but  only  for  ihat  they  offered  toeards  achieveaent  of 
the  operational  aie.  Slia  oriented  his  coaaanders  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Japanese  center  of  gravity— the  boss  of  their 
aray— not  on  retention  of  territory.  Control  of  ground  was  only  a 
eay  to  an  end.  Nothin thstanding  its  iaportance,  establishing  the 
aie  and  developing  the  plan  is  only  half  the  task.  The  operational 
coaaander  then  Bust  ensure  his  subordinates  know  and  understand  the 
a i n  and  do  not  deviate  froa  it.  This  Slia  did  with  great  energy. 

He  recognized  his  operational  responsibilities  and  knew  that  once  he 
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set  the  battle  conditions  for  his  corps,  success  depended  on  their 
tactical  exectuion.  Then  the  Corps  coeeanders  had  to  ensure  that 
their  tactical  activities  ali  contributed  to  the  achieveient  of  the 
operational  aie. 

The  hatter  and  anvil  plan  eorked.  By  the  end  of  (larch  XXX 1 1 1 
Corps  cotpleted  the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  Fifteenth  Arty  in 
the  flandalay  plain  ehile  Japanese  forces  to  the  south  continued  to 
batter  thetselves  against  the  IU  Corps  defenses  at  fie i kt i I  a .  These 
battles  produced  a  rout  of  the  Japanese;  and  the  Irraeaddy  operation 
succeeded  in  shattering  the  Japanese  arey. 

By  1?  riarch  Slie  had  foreseen  the  success  of  his  operation  and 
ordered  his  corps  coeeanders  to  prepare  for  the  next  phase— the 
pursuit.  The  iteediate  object  of  the  pursuit  eas  the  destruction  of 
the  Japanese  flrey  in  central  Burea  and  the  final  objective  eas  the 
capture  of  Rangoon.  In  early  April  the  final  operation  of  the 
campaign  began.  The  pursuit  eas  completed  eith  the  capture  of 
Rangoon  on  3  (lay  and  the  caepaign  ended  eith  the  complete 
destruction  of  Japanese  forces  in  Burea  in  early  August. 

in  this  success,  Slie  had  balanced  ends,  aeons,  and  says  eith 
risks.  As  at  lephal  he  accepted  great  risk  eith  his  LOC,  this  time 
extending  the  lines  across  a  eajor  obstacle.  Oue  to  the  lack  of 
rafts  and  bridges  Fourteenth  Arey  had  to  rely  on  aerial  resupply. 
Even  this  eas  severely  disrupted  ehen  SERC  eas  forced  to  divert  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  aircraft  allotted  to  Fourteenth  Arey  to 
support  HCAC.  In  order  to  bring  the  Japanese  to  battle  under 
conditions  favorable  to  Fourteenth  Rrny,  Slie  pushed  his  logistics 
systee  and  risked  o  eajor  halt  in  operations  to  allow  for  build-up. 
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In  addition  to  the  Chindein  being  an  obstacle  to  resupply  it  «qs 
dangerous  to  haue  this  river  at  the  Brey's  back  if  it  eas  to  fight  a 
■ajor  battle  beteeen  the  Chindein  and  the  Irraeaddy.  Slie  accepted 
these  risks  in  order  to  fight  on  ground  ehere  he  could  concentrate 
his  forces  end  best  synchronize  his  ares. 

Bgain  as  at  lephal  the  plan  depended  heavily  on  an  accurate 
forecast  of  eneey  intentions.  Rlthough  the  original  plan  left 
little  flexibility  in  execution  the  agility  of  the  coeeander,  the 
staff,  and  their  forces  ouercaee  any  inflexibility  in  the  plan. 

Uhen  it  becaee  evident  the  Japanese  intentions  eere  entirely 
different  than  anticipated  Slit  quickly  abandoned  the  plan. 

Rlthough  the  nee  plan  took  less  risk  in  that  eneey  intentions  could 
noe  be  tore  accurately  forecast  the  plan  accepted  nee  risks. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  risk  taken  eas  the  dependence  of  the 
revised  plan  on  the  success  of  the  deception  operation.  For  a 
deception  operation  to  succeed  the  eneey  eust  see,  believe,  and 
react.  One  cannot  very  eel  I  fully  depend  on  all  correct  responses 
being  that  he  eants.  So  the  risk  that  Slie  took  eith  this  plan  nay 
have  been  excessive.  But  Slie  had  resolved  earlier  in  the  ear  to 
take  great  risks  in  order  to  confuse  the  Japanese: 

I  had  not  realized  hoe  the  Japanese,  fore i dab  I e  as  long 
as  they  are  alloeed  to  folloe  undisturbed  their  daring 
projects,  are  throen  into  confusion  by  the  unexpected.  I 
should  have  subordinated  all  else  to  the  vital  need  to 
strike  at  then  and  disrupt  their  plans  ...  Uhen  in  doubt 
as  to  teo  courses  of  action,  a  general  should  choose  the 
bolder.32 

Assisting  in  the  deception  eere  other  operations  nhich  gave  Slim 
confidence  in  the  plan's  probability  of  success.  NCRC  was  attacking 
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froa  thd  north  and  draaing  Japanese  attention:  the  Bllies  air 
superiority  alloeed  thea  to  screen  and  guard  iU  Corps'  aoueeent;  the 
Japanese  had  to  defend  along  a  200  a i I e  riverline;  and  eany  loaer 
level  deception  operations  aere  taking  place.  Hoeever,  if  the 
aassive  IU  Corps  aoveaent  south  aould  have  been  identified  and 
interpreted  correctly  Fourteenth  Bray's  crossing  of  the  Irraaaddy 
aould  have  been  auch  aore  costly.  Bnd  the  decisive  battle  that  Slia 
sought  aay  never  have  occured  on  the  ground  of  his  choosing.  He 
accepted  this  risk.  This  plan  alloeed  hie  to  concentrate  his  forces 
at  the  decisive  tiae  and  place.  He  sae  it  as  the  aay  to  eaploy  the 
aeons  available  to  hia  to  achieve  his  aia. 

IV..  CQHCLUSIPW5 

The  aost  significant  evolutionary  aspect  of  the  Burma  caapaign 
eas  airpoeer;  its  iaportance  and  the  scope  of  its  role  increased  in 
a  substantial  aay.  Previously  air  support  had  been  used  in  a 
variety  of  says.  Prior  to  Uorld  Uar  II  soae  resupply  bos 
accoaplished  by  air.  In  the  Geraan  bl itzkrieo  offensives  of  1939 
and  1910  close  air  support  of  aaneuver  units  proved  significant.  In 
Africa  in  1912  aerial  reconnaisance  greatly  assisted  operations. 

And  in  Italy  and  Central  Europe  in  1913-15  deep  air  interdiction 
becaae  a  aajor  operation  in  itself.  In  Burma  these  varied  air 
operations  aere  employed  as  we  1 1  and  synchronized  to  produce 
substantial  and  devastating  effects.  But  new  to  war  mas  the  massive 
use  of  air  to  reinforce  rapidly  a  front  with  entire  divisions,  to 
resupply  an  entire  corps  ahich  aas  isolated  from  ground 
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coaaunicat ion®,  and  to  speed  the  advance  of  an  entire  army  through 
resupply  on  airstrips  constructed  every  fifty  liles  during  the 
advance.  Slii  took  taxi  bub  advantage  of  the  air  superiority  that 
Easter  Rir  Command  had  gained.  He  eeployed  his  allotted  air  assets 
to  the  fullest  and  yet  his  operations  mere  constrained  by  the  aeount 
of  air  support  he  could  Buster. 

The  effect  of  Allied  air  pooer  on  the  Japanese  bos 
overahelming.  The  Japanese  could  not  easily  detereine  Allied 
intentions  as  air  aoveeent  of  aajor  forces  could  rapidly  change  the 
situation.  They  could  no  longer  rely  on  cutting  Rllied  LOC  as  a 
tactical  aethod  of  isolating  units  and  forcing  thea  to  coae  out  of 
their  defenses  and  fight.  The  could  not  rely  on  the  Allies  pausing 
during  an  offensive  in  order  to  bring  up  necessary  supplies. 

Lastly,  Japanese  timetables  «ere  severely  disrupted.  They  could 
only  aove  safely  at  night  as  large  aoveaents  by  day  sere  difficult 
to  conceal  froa  Allied  air.  Rs  soon  as  any  large  aoveeent  aas 
spotted  it  «as  targeted  and  boabarded.  In  Buraa,  the  use  of  air 
poaer  in  operational  art  advanced  in  a  aajor  aay. 

fluch  of  the  essence  of  operational  art  consists  of  balancing 
aims,  means,  and  mays  aith  calculated  risks.  Rnd  it  is  a  literal 
balancing  act.  The  operational  coaaander  ail  I  never  have  excessive 
means  with  ahich  to  accoaplish  his  aims.  Uith  means  negatively 
disproport ionate  to  the  aims  the  coaaander  must  redress  this 
imbalance.  He  must  select  an  aia  and  concentrate  forces  in  one  area 
ahile  economizing  in  others.  Experienced  judgment  is  required  as 
the  commander  is  bombarded  aith  indicators,  many  of  them  competing, 
of  enemy  possible  and  likely  actions.  Furthermore,  lives  of  his  men 
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are  at  stake.  So  not  only  oust  the  coeeander  balance  competing 
aies,  aeons,  and  eays  elth  risks  he  »ust  do  this  in  the  stress, 
chaos,  and  uncertainty  of  battle.  Ue  have  seen  hoe  in  Burea  Slie 
did  this  successful ly. 

The  first  and  eost  i sport ant  step  in  the  operational  planning 
process  is  the  definition  of  the  aia.  Site's  strategic  ait  aas 
clear  but  Halted.  For  this  theater  the  priority  of  the  CCS  eas  to 
keep  China  in  the  ear  through  securing  and  expanding  the 
coaaun i cat i ons  link  to  China  and  by  pressing  the  Japanese  in  Burea. 
Burea  eas  an  econoey  of  effort  for  the  CCS— their  eain  effort 
against  Japan  eas  in  the  Pacific  (itself  a  theater  secondary  to 
Europe)  eith  the  ultimate  aie  being  Japan's  unconditional  surrender. 
In  spite  of  being  a  loe  priority  effort  eith  concoeitant ly  lieited 
eeans  Slie  established  an  aie  ehich  eouid  stretch  his  eeans  to  the 
lieit— one  ehich  eas  bold  but  eouid  assure  the  attaineent  of  the 
strategic  object.  In  the  teo  iajor  operations  studied  he  sought  the 
destruction  of  the  eain  eneey  force  facing  hie.  Guiding  these 
objects  eas  Slie's  caepaign  goal  of  capturing  Rangoon  and  clearing 
all  Burea  of  Japanese  forces. 

Orientation  on  the  lain  eneey  force  is  central  to  operational 
art.  The  ease  of  the  eneey  force  should  be  the  center  toeards  ehich 
the  purpose  of  all  activities  gravitate,  fill  objective  points 
should  lead  to  this  center  of  gravity.  After  deciding  he  wanted  to 
destroy  the  Japanese  firey  in  the  lephal  plain  Slid  selected  the 
objective  points  of  lephal  and  Kohiia.  These  he  would  retain  and 
the  efforts  in  flrakan,  the  security  of  Oieapur,  and  the  engagewents 
on  his  flonks  and  rear  were  all  directed  towards  the  destruction  of 
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the  Japanese  Rrty  around  these  objective  points.  Sleilarly  at  the 
Irraeaddy  once  lleiktila  and  Honda  I  ay  sere  selected  as  the  objective 
points  the  efforts  of  the  air  forces,  the  separate  brigades,  and  the 
planners  eere  all  directed  toeards  one  single  purpose. 

Thus  detereinat Ion  of  the  decisive  and  objective  points  is  critical 
to  campaign  planning.  Rnd  these  eust  be  selected  so  that  they 
contribute  to  the  aie— the  destruction  of  the  eneey  center  of 
gravity. 

The  successful  operational  artist  ail  I  take  lieited  aeons  and 
stretch  thee  eith  sound  operational  eethods.  Perhaps  this  eas 
Slit's  greatest  skill.  He  learned  early  on  in  Burta  the  i sport once 
of  sust a  intent  to  his  operations;  and  he  learned  that  he  tust  be 
able  to  fight  then  isolated.  He  forced  the  Japanese  to  extend  their 
logistics  to  their  disadvantage,  relying  heavily  on  air  poeer  to 
strike  at  their  vulnerable  LOC.  Hdd it  tonally  he  knee  the  enety  and 
their  eethods.  He  identified  their  vulnerabilities  and  he  attacked 
thee.  He  defended  ahen  he  knea  the  Japanese  eould  attack 
relentlessly.  8y  doing  this  he  used  both  offense  and  defense  to 
their  taxi  tut  advantage.  He  cut  their  LOC  shen  they  sere 
desperately  needing  supplies.  Rnd  he  deceived  thet  ahen  they  eere 
susceptible  to  confusion. 

In  this  process  of  stretching  aeons  eith  sound  and  innovative 
eays  logistics  and  operations  are  inseperable.  R  tajor  battle  toy 
be  the  tain  tethod  eith  ehich  the  cottander  seeks  to  achieve  his  ait 
but  logistics  pertits  hit  to  concentrate  forces  for  the  decision. 
Slit  knee  this  and  his  operations  depended  on  hoe  far  he  could 
extend  his  logistics.  In  this  he  provided  an  excellent  exatple  of 
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current  U.S.  flmy  doctrine:  "The  aoet  successful  coiianders  have 
been  those  eho  pressed  their  operations  to  the  very  liilt  of  their 
sustaining  poser— but  not  one  step  further."33  Once  the  operations 
sere  under  say  sore  often  than  not  SI  is  sas  concerned  sith  tiling 
and  logistics— getting  the  required  forces  to  the  place  of  decision 
at  the  right  tiie. 

Uhere  the  leans  fall  short  the  conander  lust  accept  risk.  Rt 
Kohiia,  Slii  attempted  an  econosy  of  force  shich  led  to  near 
disaster.  Because  of  high  norale,  skillful  coiianders,  and  the 
ability  to  reinforce  rapidly  by  air  he  sas  able  to  recover.  During 
the  Irrasaddy  operation  he  risked  the  success  of  his  plan  on  a 
deception  operation.  Oue  to  skilled  execution,  air  superiority,  and 
other  supporting  operations  he  succeeded.  The  point  is  he  knee  he 
needed  to  accept  risk  in  order  to  achieve  his  aia.  The  leans  were 
inadequate  to  alios  overshelling  force  everyshere  and  he  knosingly 
accepted  risk  in  order  to  bring  oversheliing  force  to  bear  at  his 
objective  points. 

R  keen  sense  of  the  differences  in  and  the  interrelationship 
of  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  activities  contributes  to 
caipaign  success.  51  in  understood  his  role  in  this  reals  of 
activities.  His  job  sas  to  design,  organize,  and  conduct  a  caipaign 
and  najor  operations  to  achieve  the  strategic  ain.  Forces  mere 
provided  to  hit  by  the  strategic  and  higher  operational  conanders. 
He  had  to  then  balance  his  resources  sith  his  nission  and  ensure 
that  he  concentrated  superior  conbat  power  at  the  tine  and  place  of 
decision.  SI  in  effectively  set  the  conditions  for  tactical  success 
with  his  operational  plan.  His  corps  connanders  would  then  execute 
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the  tactical  missions,  applying  co>bat  pomer  to  achieve  victory  in 
their  battles  and  engagements.  He  then  effectively  linked  tactical 
battles  and  engageients  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  operations. 
Concomitant ly  he  linked  his  tajor  operations  into  a  coherent 
campaign:  he  used  the  Imphal-Kohima  operation  to  force  a  eajor 
defeat  on  the  Japanese  before  entering  Burma;  he  used  the  advances 
in  Hrakan  by  XU  Corps  and  on  the  northern  front  by  HCflC  to  support 
his  central  front  operations;  he  used  the  Irraeaddy  operation  to 
destroy  the  eass  of  the  Japanese  forces;  and  he  used  the  pursuit 
operation  to  Rangoon  to  coeplete  the  destruction  of  the  retreating 
Japanese  any.  His  caepaign  eas  successful  because  his  operations 
all  contributed  to  the  aie  of  the  caepaign. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  eost  significantly,  eorale  is  an 
important  aspect  of  the  balance  beteeen  aims,  means,  mays,  and  risk. 
Slim  morked  diligently  at  building  the  morale  of  his  army.  For  he 
knem  that  to  achieve  his  aim  he  needed  on  army  mith  a  strong 
fighting  spirit.  He  set  out  to  instill  in  his  soldiers  the 
"individual  feeling  of  superiority  and  that  first  essential  in  the 
fighting  man— the  desire  to  close  mith  the  enemy.’34  Uithout  this 
he  knem  he  mould  fail.  The  successful  operational  commander  serves 
his  soldiers  best  by  preparing  them  for  mar.  This  is  as  much  a  part 
of  operational  command  as  is  defining  the  aim. 

Humerous  factors  need  consideration  in  operational  planning. 

By  keeping  the  saiient  factors  of  operational  art  in  mind  the 
planner  avoids  being  confused  by  competing  requirements;  and  by 
first  clearly  defining  the  aim  he  focuses  the  planning  effort. 
Operational  art  essentially  consists  of  balancing  aims,  means,  mays 


and  risks, 
operat Iona  I 
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In  Bursa,  SI  is  exesplified  the  successful  practice  of 
art . 
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